THE INFLUENCE OF COLLEAGUES

don in 1868 would have nothing but the Foreign Office. Lord John
Russell in 1852 insisted on being minister without portfolio (after a few
weeks at the Foreign Office). Consequently, the Prime Minister's free
choice applies generally only to the less important Cabinet posts and to
minor offices.1 This depends primarily, however, on the distance which
separates the Prime Minister from his colleagues. Mr Asquith never
had a free hand because he was merely primus inter pares in 1908, and
in 1915 he had to consult Mr Bonar Law. In 1916 Mr Lloyd George
was dependent on Conservative support and had therefore to consult
Mr Bonar Law. On the other hand, Mr Bonar Law in 1922 had such an
inexperienced team that he had to do what he could with what he had.
In 1924 and 1929 Mr MacDonald had suspicious and politically experi-
enced colleagues at his side; and in 1931 he had to settle every appoint-
ment with Mr Baldwin and Sir Herbert Samuel. Mr Baldwin in 1935
could do almost as he pleased, and Mr Neville Chamberlain by 1937
had acquired such prestige that he had an almost free hand. Mr Churchill
in 1940 had to consult Mr Attlee about Labour appointments, but for
the rest he moved or sacrificed as seemed to him to be appropriate; and
in 1951 he could do as he pleased. Mr Attlee in 1945 had less freedom
of choice.

In respect of minor offices, however, the Prime Minister has to
consider the views of the heads of departments. Speaking of a proposal
to appoint an Under-Secretary in 1880, Mr Gladstone said: 'The posi-
tion of the Crown, and also of the Prime Minister, with regard to these
appointments, is peculiar. They are the appointments of the Secretary
of State. I learn from Lord Granville that he was sent for by Lord
Palmerston, not by Lord Melbourne, when he was made Under-Secre-

1 But, as an example of the Prime Minister's free choice, see the appointment of
Brigadier-General C. B. Thomson as Secretary of State for Air in 1924. He had fought
several elections unsuccessfully but had no other political experience. He had consider-
able ability, but his chief qualification was his personal friendship with Mr MacDonald.
On this occasion Mr MacDonald retired to the remote fastness of Lossiemouth and
consulted no one, except Thomson, who was unknown to the great majority of the
political leaders and really knew little about Parliament, politics, or the Labour party.
See Life of Lord Thomson of Carclington, pp. 149-51. But see J. H. Thomas, My Story,
p. 75, where it is said that the principal offices were settled in Mr Thomas* house. They
had to send for Whitaker's Almanack to find out what places had to be filled. Actually
Mr MacDonald drew up several lists.